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News  and  Comment 


The  classes  of  ’!)G,  97,  and  ’98 
have  decided  to  combine  for  a single 
reunion  at  about  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary. This  is  a step  toward  the 
“Dix  plan  of  reunions”  which  has 
been  adopted  at  Michigan  and  Vas- 
sal'. The  scheme  provides  for  the 
gathering  of  classes  who  were  to- 
gether in  college.  The  classes  gather 
once  in  five  years,  and  the  rotation 
is  arranged  so  that  at  the  fifth  re- 
union, the  group  is  TO,  ’ll.  T2,  T3. 
At  the  next  reunion,  the  tenth,  the 
group  will  be  ’ll,  T2,  T3,  T4,  etc., 
so  that  during  the  first  twenty  years 
out  any  single  class  will  have  met 
in  reunion  with  every  class  in  college 
during  its  time.  The  following  let- 
ter is  from  Mr.  Lucien  T.  Warner : 
“I  enclose  herewith  the  Dix  sched- 
ule of  reunion  classes  which  origin- 
ated, I think,  in  Ann  Arbor,  and  has 
recently  been  adopted  in  Vassar.  I 
understand  it  has  also  been  adopted 


by  other  colleges,  but  I cannot  give 
the  names.  . . . 

“There  is  little  objection  to  the  ir- 
regularity during  the  first  five-year 
period,  because  there  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  great  regularity  in  reun- 
ion plans  until  after  five  years  have 
passed.  . . . The  actual  reunion  dates 
make  more  difference  to  the  classes 
after  they  have  been  out  of  college 
a number  of  years,  and  also  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  other  adjoin- 
ing classes  back  at  the  same  time  is 
greater  as  the  years  go  by.  The 
class  that  comes  back  after  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  is  the  one  that  looks 
forward  most  to  renewing  friend- 
ships with  students  of  adjoining 
classes. 

“I  wish  this  plan  might  be  set  forth 
in  the  Alumni  Magazine,  with  such 
comments  as  the  Editors  see  fit  to 
offer.  I would  like  very  much  to 
hear  an  expression  of  opinion  re- 
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garding  it  from  the  alumni,  and  hope 
that  you  will  give  it  some  space  and 
will  ask  the  alumni  to  make  their 
comments. 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  “L.  T.  Warner. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  rains  of 
the  season,  Commencement  weather 
was  delightful.  Sunday  and  Wednes- 
day were  cool  and  pleasant  and  Tues- 
day afternoon  and  evening  were 
clear  and  relatively  dry. 


President  King  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Harvard  June  22, 
1916,  being  one  of  two  to  receive 
that  degree.  The  other  recipient  was 
Dean  George  Hodges  of  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  School.  In  con- 
ferring the  degree  President  Lowell 
thus  characterized  President  King: 
“Henry  Churchill  King,  president 
of  Oberlin  College,  who  has  ex- 
erted a profound  spiritual  influence 
throughout  the  land,  by  helping 


large  numbers  of  young  men  to  a 
broader  and  deeper  apprehension  of 
Christianity.” 

The  illumination  Tuesday  night  of 
Commencement  Week  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  more  striking  features 
of  Commencement.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  parade  was  postponed  until 
after  the  reception.  There  was  no 
steam  roller  to  make  the  night  hid- 
eous, but  the  use  of  fire  crackers  and 
other  explosives  marred  the  evening 
decidedly.  The  Step  Exercises  were 
interrupted  and  the  whole  affair  vul- 
garized by  the  constant  banging  and 
popping.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  set 
pieces  and  the  roman  candles  add  to 
the  display.  The  campus  and  the 
lawns  hung  with  lanterns  are  de- 
lightful, and  the  illumination  repays 
the  time  and  attention  given  to  it, 
but  it  should  be  kept  within  bounds. 
The  '06  Chinese  parade  had  some  re- 
markable features  and  easily  won  the 
banner. 
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The  Baccalaureate  Sermon 


"My  theme  today  is  almost  pre- 
scribed for  me  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  critical  times  in  which  we  are 
living.  And  my  text  is  naturally 
Christ’s  words:  'Take  ye  heed  to 
yourselves’  (Mark  13:9).  For  those 
words  were  spoken  at  a time  of  world 
crisis,  when  a new  civilization  was 
dawning,  with  new  ideals  and  stand- 
ards rooting'  in  Christ's  revolution- 
ary sense  of  the  value  of  every  man." 
So  President  King  introduced  his 
theme,  the  duty  of  America  and  of 
young  Americans  at  this  time. 

The  terrible  toll  of  the  most  awful  of 
wars,  "the  striking  down  of  divinely 
endowed  leaders  in  scientific  investi- 
gation, in  art  and  music  and  poetry, 
in  every  field  of  human  endeavor  and 
progress,  the  slaughter  of  the  choicest 
youth  of  all  the  belligerent  nations 
. . . the  breaking  down  of  national 
morals  and  international  ideals,”  the 
kindling  of  worldwide  suspicion  and 
hate,  all  this  must  teach  the  lesson  of 
a better  way,  of  a new  civilization. 
“It  is  a tragic  thing  that  a continent’s 
young  leaders  should  be  blotted  out. 
For  youth  has  sensitiveness  and  im- 
agination and  vision  and  faith  and 
initiative'  and  dynamic.  And  the 
world  never  needed  those  qualities 
as  much  as  it  needs  them  now.  I 
make  my  appeal  by  right,  there- 
fore, today  to  the  youth,  to  trained 
youth,  to  American  youth.  For  this 
undreamed-of  slaughter  of  the  youth- 
ful leaders  of  Europe  lays  on  you  a 
double  load  of  responsibility.” 

I.  President  King’s  first  appeal 
was  that  youth  exercise  its  right  and 
believe  in  the  possibilities  of  a new 
civilization.  “The  one  thing  that  may 


not  be  forgiven  youth  is  cynicism  and 
standpatism.”  Youth  must  believe 
that  law  shall  replace  violence,  that 
America’s  share  in  the  new  life  is 
to  be  more  than  war  profits.  Amer- 
ica must  awake  to  the  meaning  of 
the  new  era.  “The  disheartening 
thing  to  the  lover  of  humanity  in 
America  just  now  is,  that  our  voci- 
ferous advocates  of  preparedness, 
our  Navy  and  Security  Leagues,  are 
content  by  every  device  to  cultivate 
a militaristic  hysteria  but  give  no 
evidence  of  world  vision,  no  evi- 
dence of  seeing  the  possibility  of  a 
new  civilization,  or  of  caring  for  it.” 
If  we  learn  the  lesson  of  the  war, 
“we  must  take  heed  to  ourselves, 
discern  the  times,  get  out  of  our  self- 
ish absorption — individual,  commu- 
nity, or  national — think  discriminat- 
ingly, be  not  ashamed  to  think  in 
world  terms,  in  terms  of  humanity.”1 

II.  A special  obligation  rests  on 
America  and  America's  youth.  She 
is  the  chief  neutral  and  the  chief  re- 
public. We  cannot  stand  longer 
aloof.  We  must  give  for  relief, 
millions  where  we  have  given  thou- 
sands. W<e  must  undertake  world 
obligations. 

III.  We  must  anticipate  the  de- 
mands of  this  new  civilization. 

1.  1 here  will  be  a new  sense  of 

the  grip  of  the  lazes  of  God  in  the 
life  of  the  nations.  The  war  has 
shown  that  a nation  cannot  break  its 
plighted  word  and  not  reap  univer- 
sal distrust,  cannot  sow  frightfulness 
and  not  reap  growing  barbarism,  nor 
sow  the  seed  of  absolute  national 
selfishness  and  not  reap  the  harvest 
of  the  enmity  of  the  nations.  So  also, 
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when  her  colonies  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  England,  when  Germany’s 
workingmen  are  unshaken  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  government,  they  do 
leap  therein  what  they  have  sown. 
For  good  and  for  evil  the  nations 
reap  the  inevitable  harvest:  Eng- 

land's workers  are  disaffected,  her 
liquor  traffic  uncurbed;  but  France 
has  been  able  to  count  on  her  colored 
troops ; Germany  has  weakened  her 
heritage  and  got  enmity. 

2.  There  will  be  a reinvigoration 
of  the  life  of  the  natiotns.  In  Amer- 
ica there  shall  be  a better  sense  of 
public  and  private  hygiene  and  less 
physical  degeneration.  In  politics  we 
shall  not  always  vote  increased  ar- 
maments and  take  no  heed  to  the 
millions  of  waste  and  graft  in  navy 
and  army  conditions  and  in  river, 
harbor  and  building  bills.  Sometime 
we  shall  hold  our  political  represen- 
tatives to  decent  account  and  the 
only  political  victories  will  not  be 
those  of  the  politicians  of  both  par- 
ties. We  shall  get  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  as  an  essential  part  of 
real  preparedness,  we  shall  demand 
an  army  worth  while  to  the  men  in 
it  and  to  the  country  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.  There  must  be  a thorough 
reinvigoration  of  our  moral  spirit , 
and  of  our  religious  faith.  “At  bot- 
tom of  our  national  and  international 
perils  lies  the  old  scandal  of  indi- 
vidual and  class  and  national  selfish- 
ness. This  war  is  in  fact  a kind  of 
scientific  demonstration  and  vindica- 
tion of  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  the 
larger  and  international  problems.” 

3.  This  implies  a new  grasp  upon 
the  principle  of  the  organic  view 
of  truth  and  of  human  societv.  The 
two  groups  of  belligerents  have  em- 


phasized the  two  sides  of  coopera- 
tion ; the  I eutons  have  stressed  sci- 
entific and  mechanical  cooperative 
organization ; the  Allies  have  put 
their  emphasis  on  the  free  initiative 
and  the  fullest  contribution  of  each 
individual  and  group.  And  the  exi- 
gencies of  war  have  forced  a wider 
international  fellowship  than  we  have 
seen  before.  The  lesson  must  not 
be  lost  when  peace  comes. 

The  new  civilisation  must  really 
be  Christian.  “In  this  world-shaking 
war,  God  is  sifting  out  the  true  from 
the  false  Christianity.”  The  primar- 
ily theological,  or  mystical,  or  cere- 
monial, or  tribal  Christianity  have  all 
failed  in  this  test.  To  say  that  the 
state  is  a law  to  itself  and  above  the 
claims  of  personal  Christian  moral- 
ity is  paganism  pure  and  simple.  The 
principles  of  Christ  must  be  applica- 
ble to  nations  as  well  as  to  individ- 
uals. “America,  as  well  as  other  na- 
tions, must  give  up  the  mad  idea  of 
armaments  so  gigantic  as  to  defend 
herself  in  isolation  against  the 
world.”  She  must  welcome  a league 
of  nations  which  shall  ensure  the 
rights  of  small  nations,  the  publicity 
of  diplomatic  dealing,  the  reduction 
of  armaments,  the  neutralization  of 
the  great  trade  routes,  and  arbitra- 
tion by  a real  concert  of  the  people. 
We  must  strive  for  a true  civiliza- 
tion of  brotherly  men. 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Class: 

I use  no  idle  words  when  I remind 
you  today,  that  you  are  completing 
your  period  of  college  study  at  a 
time  of  world  crisis,  when  a new  civ- 
ilization impends.  I am  not  anxious 
for  our  national  physical  safety.  I 
am  anxious  for  our  moral  life.  I am 
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anxious  that  America  take  a part 
worthy  of  her  in  that  new  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  bringing;  it  to  pass.  That 
will  depend  most  of  all  upon  Amer- 
ican youth.  I bring  back  to  you, 
therefore,  once  more,  Christ's  chal- 
lenge at  a like  world  crisis:  “Take 
heed  to  yourselves.” 

First  of  all,  with  all  your  souls 
believe  in  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
civilization,  and  throw  your  whole 
selves  into  the  struggle  for  its  on- 
coming. Do  not  be  cynics  nor  stand- 
patters. 

In  the  second  place,  accept  your 
special  obligations  as  Americans  to- 
day. Be  intelligent,  thoughtful,  un- 
selfish American  citizens,  with  world 
vision,  ashamed  not  to  think  in  world 
terms,  in  terms  of  humanity.  So 
thinking,  you  will  remember  that  no 
generation,  since  the  world  began, 
has  ever  witnessed  such  a destruc- 
tion of  youthful  leaders  as  has  yours. 
That  tragic  fact  lays  hands  of  sol- 
emn consecration  upon  your  heads 
in  this  hour. 

In  the  third  place,  forecast  with 
all  the  help  you  can  obtain  from  the 
clearest-sighted  and  farthest-sighted 
social  prophets  of  our  time,  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  age,  that  you  may 
dedicate  yourselves  wholly  to  them. 

Be  sure,  therefore,  first,  that  the 
new  age  will  have  a new  sense  of  the 
inescapable  grip  of  the  laws  of  God 
in  the  life  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
individuals;  and  keep  it  in  remem- 
brance for  your  own  nation,  as  you 
do  what  in  you  lies  to  guard  her 
seed-sowing. 

Be  sure,  second,  that  the  nation 
that  means  to  lie  ready  to  play  its 
full  part  in  the  new  civilization 
must,  with  stern  self-discipline,  thor- 


oughly reinvigorate  the  whole  range 
of  its  life, — physical,  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious.  The  time  for  slovenliness 
of  national  life  in  any  realm  is  gone. 
“Take  heed  to  yourselves,”  there- 
fore, for  the  higher  glory  of  your 
own  nation. 

Be  sure,  third,  that  you  keep  your 
vision  of  the  organic  view  of  truth 
and  of  human  society,  and  so  pre- 
serve a lively  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  contribution  of  every  man  and 
class  and  nation  and  civilization,  in 
that  new  dawning  world  of  cooper- 
ating, mutually  respecting  nations. 

Be  sure,  finally,  that  your  Chris- 
tianity is  the  Christianity  of  Christ ; 
of  no  make-believe  and  ineffective 
type,  but  purged  clean  of  shallow- 
ness, of  hatred  and  of  arrogance, 
capable  of  application  to  the  whole 
life  of  nations  no  less  than  of  indi- 
viduals, and  capable,  above  all,  of 
the  sacrificial  spirit. 

He  was  shot,  my  last  boy  (said  a 
French  officer  to  Mr.  Frank  H.  Si- 
monds),  up  near  Verdun,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  He  did  not  die 
at  once  and  I went  to  him.  For 
twenty  days  I sat  beside  him  in  a 
cellar  waiting  for  him  to  die.  I 
bought  the  last  coffin  in  the  village 
that  he  might  be  buried  in  it  and 
kept  it  under  my  bed.  We  talked 
many  times  before  he  died,  and  he 
told  me  all  he  knew  of  the  fight,  of 
the  men  about  him  and  how  they 
fell.  My  name  is  finished,  but  I say 
to  you  now  that  in  all  that  experience 
there  was  nothing  that  was  not  beau- 
tiful. 

Its  beauty,  young  men  and  women, 
was  the  awful,  the  sanctifying,  the 
consecrating  beauty  of  self-sacrifice. 
Its  terrible  price  the  fathers  and 
sons,  the  mothers  and  daughters,  the 
age  and  youth  of  more  than  half  the 
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nations  of  the  world  are  still  stead- 
ily paying,  in  the  name,  they  believe, 
of  something  more  than  a selfish  pa- 
triotism. Is  this  sifting,  searching 
world-crisis  to  pass,  and  bring  no 
like  sacrificial  baptism  to  your  coun- 


try and  mine?  This  is  our  threaten- 
ing danger.  For  its  forefending, 
God  grant  you  all,  the  high  beauty 
of  sacrifice  for  the  transcendent  aims 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
“ Take  heed  to  yourselves.” 


The  Commencement  Address 


DR.  SAMVEL  McCORD  CROTHERS 


Mr.  Crothers’  carefully  wrought, 
well  phrased,  brief  address  turned  on 
the  place  of  America  in  the  present 
crisis.  The  opposition  between  the 
autocratic  political  ideal  of  Hobbes 
and  the  liberal  ideal  of  Milton  was 
his  theme,  with  some  hint  of  applica- 
tion to  the  younger  generation  in 
America,  a country  committed  from 
the  beginning,  he  asserted,  to  Mil- 
ton’s view. 

The  theme  was  introduced  by  a 
reference  to  our  college  men  as  the 
survivors  of  a college  generation  of 


the  world.  So  many  great  seats  of 
learning  are  silent ; so  many  of  the 
young  men  of  all  Europe  who  might 
have  been  the  leaders  of  their  time 
are  swept  away.  It  is  an  unutterable 
loss.  But  as  in  the  heroic  days  of 
the  past,  there  is  glory  as  well  as 
tragedy  in  the  response  of  youth  to 
the  call  of  an  ideal.  We  give  our 
tribute  to  the  multitudes  of  young 
men  who  have  offered  the  ultimate 
proof  of  fidelity,  who  have  given 
their  very  lives. 

Can  we  hope  that  our  college  men 
and  women  will  play  their  part  as 
well  in  the  new  time?  It  is  to  be  a 
different  world  : new  duties  ; new  ad- 
ventures. It  will  be  a sterner  world, 
and  we  shall  be  conscious  how  much 
the  simple  things  of  life  have  cost. 
What  shall  be  the  place  of  young 
America  in  the  new  world?  Will 
America  be  a mere  survival  of  the 
past  or  will  she  take  a place  of  real 
leadership  ? Across  the  water  a 
whole  generation  has  been  willing 
to  forget  self  for  great  public  ends. 
Surely  there  is  the  same  capacity  for 
ideals  among  our  educated  young 
men  and  women. 

The  new  generation  must  renew 
their  loyalty  to  a conception  which 
had  its  part  in  the  founding  of  Amer- 
ica. Two  seventeenth  century  men 
of  letters  represented  the  opposing 
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tendencies  of  the  time.  Hobbes  was 
the  reactionary,  and  Milton  the  rad- 
ical. This  European  war  is  but  the 
final  clash  of  those  two  great  tenden- 
cies. For  Milton  the  commonwealth 
is  a huge  Christian  personage,  larger 
and  mightier  than  the  individual  in 
power  and  bulk,  but  governed  by  the 
same  moral  law  as  is  the  individual ; 
human  laws,  liberties  and  rights  shall 
have  their  place,  enforced  in  mightier 
ways.  And  when  colonists  settled 
in  New  England,  it  was  not  freedom 
of  religious  thought  merely,  that 
they  sought,  but  also  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  which  should  em- 
body Milton’s  conception. 

Another  and  opposing  concep- 
tion of  the  state  is  bodied  forth 
in  Thomas  Hobbes’  “Leviathan.” 
Force,  physical  power,  is  the  supreme 
thing  in  this  great  natural  monster, 
the  absolute  state.  With  personal 
ideals,  wishes  and  the  dictates  of 
conscience  the  state  has  nothing  to 
do.  The  state  is  above  conscience ; 
the  state  makes  right  and  wrong.  The 
right  is  what  the  state  ordains ; the 
wrong  is  what  the  state  punishes ; 
the  supreme  crime  is  resistance  to 
the  demands  of  the  state.  Men  yield 
to  the  king  who  represents  this  Le- 
viathan because  they  must ; he  has 
the  power  to  kill  them : he  has  be- 
hind him  the  great  majority  who  are 
afraid.  Men  fear  anarchy  more  than 
any  other  thing,  and  therefore  they 
must  put  supreme,  irresponsible 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
Through  all  time  men  have  yielded 
to  supreme  force  and  they  shall  always 
yield.  Authority  goes  back,  not  to  rea- 
son, not  to  conscience,  but  to  physical 
force,  and  at  the  last  is  based  upon 
our  fears.  The  Puritan  movement 


was  an  effort  to  conquer  Leviathan, 
to  free  men  from  the  rule  of  brute 
force,  to  found  a state  in  which  men 
should  be  willing  to  unite  that  they 
may  achieve  higher  things  together 
through  reason  and  conscience  first 
interpreted  by  the  individual.  It  was 
for  that  that  our  ancestors  ventured 
into  a new  continent. 

Now  again  the  rising  generation 
must  choose.  Shall  our  human  in- 
stitutions be  counted  stronger  than 
we?  Have  we  in  organization  and 
invention  produced  mighty  powers 
that  we  cannot  control?  Our  times 
have  brought  forth  great  nations  and 
empires,  but  can  we  use  them  for 
great  human  ends?  Institutions  tend 
to  master  their  makers ; educational 
institutions  tend  to  be  vulgarized  for 
selfish  ends ; religious  institutions 
would  put  their  mark  on  the  individ- 
ual. “Israel  hath  forgotten  God  and 
budded  temples.”  To  put  a human 
institution  between  the  soul  and  God 
is  the  essence  of  idolatry.  Is  there 
behind  the  manifestation  of  power, 
behind  the  institution,  the  material 
thing,  a soul  tender  and  loving  and 
aspiring?  How  do  American  insti- 
tutions represent  the  best  things  that 
we  know  ? If  they  are  afraid  of  Le- 
viathian,  our  college  men  and  women 
will  go  out  to  fit  in  merely,  to  find  a 
place,  to  bow  to  the  mere  machinery 
of  the  world.  If  our  college  men 
and  women  are  idealists  with  a be- 
lief in  true  liberty,  they  will  ask,  not, 
What  does  the  machinery  of  society 
demand  of  us?  but  rather  How  can 
we  use  the  machinery  of  modern  civ- 
ilization for  our  own  best  ends? 
Those  who  are  afraid  of  Leviathan 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  institutions 
because  they  believe  that  the  state 
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can  do  bv  compulsion  what  the  peo- 
ple cannot  do  of  themselves.  They 
may  have  learned  to  think  and  act 
effectively,  but  they  have  not  learned 
to  use  their  own  strength.  Great  in- 
stitutions represent  the  way  the 
masses  have  worked  together  for 
necessary  ends.  It  is  pusillanimous 
to  believe  that  men  can  work  with 
others  only  when  compelled.  The 
coming  generation  must  learn  as  free 
and  independent  beings  to  work  to- 


gether in  cooperation  for  increas- 
ingly better  ends.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
a true  education  to  give  us  freedom 
and  to  teach  us  social  cooperation. 
Freedom  makes  us  able  to  think  and 
know,  able  to  see  and  understand; 
but  that  is  not  enough — we  must  also 
learn  to  be  eager  to  cooperate,  to 
think  together  and  to  work  to- 
gether to  secure  the  increasingly 
better  ends  that  the  soul  of  man  shall 
approve. 


Academy  Commencement  Address 


William  J.  Hutchins, 

At  the  close  of  a brief  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Oberlin,  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins said : 

. . . Our  predecessors  faced  great 
problems,  but  they  followed  great 
personalities.  It  is  rather  pathetic 
to  read  that  both  Shipherd  and  Stew- 
art early  dropped  out  of  the  enter- 
prise ; but  there  arose  men  really 
better  fitted  to  carry  on  their  work. 
There  was  Charles  G.  Finney,  one 
of  the  two  or  three  greatest  evangel- 
ists whom  America  has  known,  a 
man  whom  President  King  calls  the 
I one  really  world  man  of  the  Oberlin 
jj  history. 

But  side  by  side  with  him  worked 
men  and  women  who  joined  the 
finest  culture  with  the  finest  conse- 
cration, who  combined  enthusiasm 
with  caution  and  idealism  with  a 
sturdy  common  sense.  Thus,  through 
these  hard  days  of  high  adventure 
our  students  were  led  out  into  a 
large  place. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  Academy?  The  other  day  I was 


getting  off  the  train  at  Oberlin  and 
I overheard  a man  saying  to  his  seat 
mate,  as  he  pointed  to  the  Academy 
building,  “There  is  Oberlin  College.” 
At  almost  any  time  between  1835 
and  1861,  the  man  who  could  have 
localized  the  Oberlin  preparatory  de- 
partment would  have  pointed  out  the 
larger  part  of  the  entire  institution. 

In  1840,  in  the  college  department, 
there  were  79  students  as  against 
250  in  the  preparatory. 

In  1853,  there  were  in  the  col- 
lege department  94  students,  in  the 
preparatory  912. 

In  1860,  there  were  199  students 
in  the  college,  and  in  the  preparatory 
department  855. 

The  Academy  therefore  was  a large 
part  of  all  the  life  of  those  great 
years  of  pioneering  and  construc- 
tion. 

Then  came  the  vast  upheaval  of 
the  Civil  War.  What  a day  that 
was  when  down  from  the  gallery  of 
the  First  Church  there  came  to  the 
table  before  the  pulpit  one  student, 
then  another,  and  another,  to  set 
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their  signatures  to  the  paper  which 
meant  their  enlistment  for  the  war. 
Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  students 
enrolled  for  service.  The  class 
rooms  emptied  themselves  out  upon 
the  battlefield. 

1 quote:  “During  1861,  out  of  166 
men  in  the  four  college  classes, 
100  were  in  the  army  as  soldiers. 
Of  alumni  and  undergraduates  197 
were  in  the  army.  Among  these 
were  two  major  generals,  one  brig- 
adier general,  ten  colonels,  and  offi- 
cers of  lower  rank  in  larger  propor- 
tion. Taking  graduates,  undergrad- 
uates and  preparatory  students,  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  850  Oberlin 
College  and  Academy  men  served 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  army.” 

After  the  war  came  the  days  of 
quiet  reconstruction  and  consolida- 
tion, the  days  when  slowly  Oberlin 
came  to  her  own.  The  material  de- 
velopment was  not  rapid. 

Of  French  and  Society  Halls, 
built  in  ’67  and  ’68,  a writer  speaks 
enthusiastically:  “Two  commodious 
buildings  have  recently  been  erected 
for  recitation  rooms  and  other  pur- 
poses which  give  entire  satisfaction.” 
As  late  as  1883,  college  and  prepar- 
atory classes  alike  were  largely  de- 
pendent- upon  these  two  buildings. 

But  the  life  of  an  academy  does 
not  consist  in  its  buildings  alone. 
The  true  life  of  a school  is  perhaps 
best  revealed  in  the  lives  of  its  prin- 
cipals and  teachers.  There  was  E. 
H.  Fairchild,  ’38,  the  stately,  well 
balanced,  generous  man  who  put  in 
sixteen  years  of  service  here  and 
then  went  to  the  presidency  of  Be- 
rea College. 

In  1869  there  came  to  the  princi- 


palship  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Cross,  67, 
who  still  lives  in  the  fullness  of  his 
vigor.  He  half  promised  me  to  be 
present  tonight.  In  a recent  letter 
he  says : “There  was  no  lack  of  stu- 
dents and  no  special  effort  was 
necessary  to  secure  them.  The  Ober- 
lin students,  sometimes  as  many  as 
five  hundred  who  taught  district 
schools  during  the  three  months’ 
winter  vacation,  were  recruiting 
agents  for  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment and  brought  back  many  coun- 
try boys  and  girls  who  ultimately 
took  the  college  course.  W e had 
some  thirty  or  forty  students  from 
the  theological  department  and  the 
two  upper  classes,  who  taught  each 
one  class,  sometimes  two.  In  the 
latter  part  of  my  stay  we  had  teach- 
ers in  charge  of  different  groups  of 
studies.  The  Hon.  Theodore  E. 
Burton  was  tutor  of  Greek.  I see 
by  the  catalogue  that  Myron  T.  Fler- 
rick  was  a pupil  when  I was  there. 
I do  not  recall  him.  Evidently  he 
was  not  one  of  the  boys  who  gave 
trouble,  or  I should  probably  re- 
member him.” 

Mr.  Cross  remained  till  ’74,  was 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  Id.  Laird,  ’60. 
whose  fruitful  service  closed  in  1876, 
when  George  Holbrook  White  be- 
came principal. 

He  was  an  Amherst  man,  a born 
teacher,  with  a scholar’s  tastes,  an 
administrator’s  skill,  and  a friend’s 
loyalty.  He  had  two  great  loves, 
his  Homer  and  his  students.  Care- 
ful of  grammatical  construction,  he 
still  insisted  that  we  should  hear 
and  behold  the  waves  of  Homer’s 
“loud-resounding  sea.”  None  of  us 
will  forget  his  cheery  “Good  morn- 
ing. good  morning  gentlemen,  good 
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morning.”  Professor  Root,  who 
was  his  pupil,  tells  us  of  his  first 
conversation  with  him.  The  talk 
fell  upon  Amherst  and  New  Eng- 
land. Before  young  Azariah  knew 
it,  he  was  reading  Latin  to  his  new 
principal,  who  incidentally  was  find- 
ing out  all  that  he  needed  to  know 
for  the  placing  of  his  new  pupil  in 
the  school. 

At  forty-one  years  of  age,  Prin- 
cipal White  was  advised  by  the  doc- 
tors that  he  could  not  hope  to  live 
much  longer.  Never  a night  but  he 
knew  he  was  likely  to  die  before  the 
morning.  His  face,  radiant  with  hu- 
mor, never  revealed  the  facts  to  his 
students.  Before  his  last  operation, 
he  said  to  a friend.  “Good-bye,  old 
fellow ; whatever  happens,  it’s  all 
right.”  This  was  the  man  who  wel- 
comed many  of  us  older  men  and 
women  to  Oberlin,  who  staid  with 
us  till  ’93,  taught  us  how  to  suffer 
and  grow  strong,  ended  his  five- 
year  fight  for  life  with  death — and 
victory. 

In  those  days  we  had  to  go  to 
church  Sunday  morning  and  eve- 
ning. If  we  failed  to  attend,  it  was 
a failure.  If  we  missed  morning 
prayers  at  the  boarding  house  it 
was  a failure.  If  we  remained  out 
of  our  rooms  after  the  ten  o’clock 
evening  bell  it  was  a failure.  Each 
of  our  recitations  was  opened  with 
a prayer  by  the  teacher  or  with  a 
song-  bv  the  class.  Many  of  us  car- 
ried little  hymn  books  in  our  pock- 
ets for  use  in  class  and  chapel.  We 
maintained  three  class  prayer  meet- 
ings. What  oppressive  and  stag- 
gering sanctity!  To  the  contrary, 
never  has  there  been  a more  healthy 
minded  crowd  of  students  in  the 


United  States.  We  had  two  liter- 
ary societies,  Acme  and  Cadmean, 
which  strengthened  the  palsied 
limbs  and  taught  the  stammering 
tongue  to  speak. 

I chanced  upon  a copy  of  the 
Oberlin  Review,  dated  June  12, 
1878.  I read  of  the  speakers  at 
the  Senior  Preparatory  Exhibition, 
“Their  uniforms  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  boys  of  one  family,  and 
they  came  to  the  front  with  a life 
and  vigor  that  is  lacking  in  the  or- 
dinary senior  on  Commencement 
Day.”  By  our  time  the  uniforms  had 
passed  away,  but  not  the  unique 
glory  of  the  Senior  Prep.  Ex. 

Before  or  soon  after  Principal 
White  gave  up  his  teaching,  there 
came  into  the  service  of  the  pre- 
paratory department  the  men  and 
women  who  have  given  distinction 
to  our  school  in  the  later  years.  In 
1880,  John  Fisher  Peck,  ’75,  came 
back  to  his  Alma  Mater.  For  more 
than  a decade  he  acted  as  assist- 
ant principal,  and  at  Mr.  White's 
death  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
the  principalship.  There  are  two 
thoughts  which  always  come  to  me 
as  I think  of  Mr.  Peck.  First,  what 
a teacher  he  has  been.  I venture  to 
believe  that  there  has  never  been  in 
Oberlin  a more  perfect  drill  master 
in  the  elements  of  a language.  Sec- 
ond. what  a friend  he  has  been.  Par- 
ticularly has  he  been  the  friend  of 
the  heathen,  the  boy  who  hated 
Oberlin  and  all  her  ways,  who  felt 
the  human  desire  to  get  out  on  the 
corner  and  swear.  This  boy  John 
Peck  has  loved  into  decency  and  vir- 
tue. There  is  many  a man  doing  the 
world's  fine  clean  work  who  gained 
his  first  confidence  in  his  better  self, 
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because  Mr.  Peck  had  confidence  in 
him. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Peck’s  hard  task 
to  lead  an  enterprise  which  he  has 
known  must  ultimately  fail  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  the  world. 
He  has  gone  on  putting  an  inefface- 
able stamp  upon  the  men  and  women 
whom  he  has  taught.  There  came 
to  me  the  other  day  a letter  from 
George  Vradenburg  of  Toledo,  who 
studied  in  Oberlin  for  eight  years. 
He  writes,  “Mr.  Peck  did  more  for 
me  than  any  other  man  in  Oberlin, 
and  in  making  this  statement  I be- 
lieve I echo  the  sentiments  of  prac- 
tically ever)'  individual  who  ever  en- 
tered the  institution  while  Mr.  Peck 
was  at  its  head.” 

And  may  I read  you  a few  lines 
from  a letter  just  received  from  Na- 
than C.  Kingsbury,  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  second  largest  corpora- 
tion in  the  world.  He  writes,  “I 
never  graduated  from  a high  school, 
I never  graduated  from  college,  but 
I did  complete  my  course  in  the 
Academy,  and  with  its  discontinu- 
ance I shall  feel  that  I have  indeed 
lost  my  Alma  Mater.  I thank  God 
that  I had  the  great  privilege  of 
coming  within  the  personal  influence 
of  my  old  teacher  and  friend,  John 
Fisher  Peck.  I owe  him  and  the 
Academy  more  than  I can  express.” 

Eight  years  after  Mr.  Peck’s  com- 
ing, Miss  Frances  J.  Hosford,  ’91, 
began  here  her  beautiful  work.  With 
an  accurate  scholarship,  warmed  by 
loving  kindness,  she  has  led  her  pu- 
pils along  The  Straight  Road  to 
Caesar  and  Cicero  and  Virgil  and 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

In  1890  came  Miss  Clara  Louise 
Smithe,  '90.  I remember  a criticism 


of  one  of  the  teachers  of  other  days: 
“He  is  a good  teacher  of  good  stu- 
dents, a poor  teacher  of  poor  stu- 
dents.” It  has  been  the  thankless  but 
rewarding  task  of  Miss  Smithe  to 
be  the  good  teacher  of  the  poor  as 
of  the  good  student,  and  to  be  as 
well  the  earliest  interpreter  of  the 
Bible  from  the  scholar’s  standpoint 
to  many  of  our  Academy  pupils. 

One  year  later  came  to  us  Mr. 
John  Taylor  Shaw.  From  notable 
work  in  Yankton  College  he  has 
brought  to  us  the  patient  zeal  and 
fine  idealism  of  one  whose  heart  is 
bound  up  with  the  secondary  educa- 
tion of  our  country.  He  has  been 
the  patron  of  the  Academy  debate 
teams.  He  has  been  to  all  of  us  the 
Christian  gentleman,  whose  “little 
nameless,  unremembered  acts  of 
kindness  and  of  love”  have  helped 
to  make  us  men. 

In  1900  Miss  Edna  Louise  Brown- 
back  came  from  her  important  ser- 
vice in  a private  school.  She  brought 
to  us  wisdom  gained  from  teaching 
and  travel.  She  has  inspired  many 
a boy  and  girl  with  the  worthy  de- 
sire to  speak  English,  to  read  Eng- 
lish and  to  write  English.  Of  the 
other  teachers  who  for  shorter  peri- 
ods have  been  with  us,  I may  not 
speak.  Mr.  Peck  has  had  the  rare 
insight  to  discover  and  the  rare  abil- 
ity to  win  to  this  work  real  teach- 
ers. 

As  late  as  1900  the  number  of 
Academy  students  was  running  as 
high  as  337.  But  educational  weathei 
prophets  were  certain  that  there  was 
rough  sailing  ahead.  Dean  Miller 
has  shown  me  a chart  which  indi- 
cates that  between  1803  and  1850  in 
the  state  of  Ohio  alone  there  were 
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organized  170  academies.  Almost 
all  of  these  are  now  dead.  In  1890, 
32%  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country  were  private.  In  1911,  only 
12%  were  private. 

The  academies  of  the  north  mid- 
dle states  have  suffered  more  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
trv  from  the  invasion  and  the  effi- 
ciencv  of  the  high  schools.  Long 
did  some  of  u.s  refuse  to  believe  the 
signs  of  the  times. 

Many  of  us  have  held,  and  indeed 
still  hold,  that  the  academy  can  do 
for  students  what  few  high  schools 
accomplish.  We  have  believed  that 
for  the  exceptional  student  the  acad- 
emy is  the  best  and  frequently  the 
only  adequate  school.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  much  secondary  educa- 
tion will  always  be  carried  on  by 
academies,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
such  academies  will  have  large  en- 
dowment, superb  equipment,  an  al- 
most military  discipline  and  a com- 
plete separation  of  the  sexes.  Grant- 
ed the  possibility  of  such  endow- 
ment and  equipment  and  regulation, 
the  future  of  an  academy  in  Oberlin 
would  still  be  problematic.  In  the 
general  faculty  and  in  the  Board  of 
Trustees  there  are  many  men  who 
would  gladly  sacrifice  much  for  the 
perpetuity  of  our  school,  but  there 
was  no  dissenting  voice  when  the 
decision  was  reached  that  all  our  ef- 
forts should  henceforth  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  tasks  of  the  post- 
academic departments  of  the  College. 

But  while  facing  the  facts,  let  us 
not  forget  that  all  through  her  his- 
tory the  preparatory  department  has 
been  almost  indispensable  to  the  life 
of  the  College.  Almost  all  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Academv  have  entered 


the  Freshman  class  of  Oberlin.  In 
1883,  President  Fairchild  writes, 
"hive  sixths  of  the  present  Freshman 
class  have  received  the  whole  or 
part  of  their  preparation  here.”  He 
goes  on  to  say,  “To  Oberlin  the 
large  preparatory  school  has  prob- 
ably been  more  essential  than  to  any 
other  college.  By  no  other  arrange- 
ment could  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents have  been  gathered.  And  the 
large  numbers  were  necessary  to  fur- 
nish an  inviting  field  of  labor  to  Mr. 
Finney,  and  others  who  came  at  the 
same  time.  The  influence  of  the 
school  could  not  have  been  what  it 
is  without  these  numbers.” 

At  least  fourteen  of  Oberlin's 
present  faculty  are  graduates  of  the 
Academy,  and  probablv  almost  as 
many  had  their  earliest  teaching  ex- 
perience there. 

Conversely  the  College  and  the 
college  life  have  immensely  enriched 
the  life  of  the  Academy  students. 
For  years  the  preparatory  and  the 
college  classes  met  in  the  same 
rooms.  Since  1886,  French  Hall 
has  had  as  neighbor  across  the  street 
Peters  Hall.  In  most  of  our  high 
schools  there  is  little  push  toward 
college.  At  the  Commencement  the 
graduates  sit  surrounded  by  admir- 
ing- elders  and  adoring  little  ones. 
Thev  have  arrived.  Now  this  is  not 
good.  T have  no  doubt  that  hun- 
dreds of  our  students  have  been  led 
to  take  the  college  course  by  the  fact 
of  their  close  relation  to  the  college 
life. 

Still  further,  the  College  has  lav- 
ished upon  the  Academy  golden  op- 
portunities. We  have  enjoyed  mu- 
sical advantages  granted  to  no  other 
secondarv  school  in  America.  We 
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have  had  the  chance  to  come  into 
contact  with  men  who  have  helped 
to  guide  the  thinking  and  the  fight- 
ing of  men  in  all  the  world. 

Best  of  all,  as  students  of  the 
Academy  we  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  our  own  the  man- 
making ideals  and  principles  of 
Oberlin. 

There  are  three  words  which 
mean  much  to  any  man  who  has 
been  privileged  to  share  the  Oberlin 
life.  They  are  freedom,  fraternity, 
service. 

Here  every  man  has  been  granted 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  Did 
you  hear  the  definition  of  academic 
freedom  as  given  the  other  day  by 
Dean  Jones  of  Yale?  He  says: 
“Academic  freedom  is  the  liberty 
granted  to  a teacher  to  say  what  he 
thinks  without  thinking  what  he 
says.”  No  man’s  mouth  has  here 
been  closed  by  authority.  But  if  he 
has  freedom  to  speak  without  think- 
ing, according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Oberlin  game,  he  must  give  the  other 
man  the  freedom  to  reply  after 
thinking. 

With  this  freedom  the  gift  of 
Oberlin  to  all  her  students  has  been 
fraternity.  Indeed  the  very  absence 
of  fraternities  has  made  for  real  fra- 
ternity. I happened  a while  ago  to 
visit  an  eastern  college.  There  upon 
the  main  street  of  the  campus  were 
the  college  buildings,  sober,  almost 
monastic  in  their  simplicity,  and 
then  strung  along  the  streets  was  a 
row  of  most  elegant  fraternity 
houses,  as  far  removed  from  the 
simplicity  of  culture  as  from  the 
real  fraternity  of  educated  men.  No 
true  Oberlin  man  can  be  a snob. 

And  then,  Oberlin  has  alwavs  in- 


culcated in  the  students  of  whatever 
class  the  spirit  of  service.  From  the 
beginning  labor  has  been  esteemed. 
In  1 8:1:1  Shipherd  writes,  “Five  min- 
utes after  the  manual  labor  bell 
strikes,  the  hammers,  saws,  etc.,  of 
the  mechanical  students  wake  all 
around  us,  and  the  ax  men  in  the 
woods  breaking  the  ribs  of  nature 
make  all  crack.”  In  1830  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  students  of  the  Acad- 
emy work  from  seven  to  ten  a.  m. 

But  labor  may  mean  servitude. 
Oberlin  has  insisted  upon  the  labor 
that  is  service.  Not,  What  can  I get 
out  of  this?  but,  Where  can  I put 
myself  so  that  I who  will  the  good 
of  all  may  promote  the  good  of  ail  ? 
Oberlin  has  compelled  each  of  her 
students  to  ask  and  to  answer  that 
question. 

In  the  great  years  of  life,  between 
sixteen  and  twenty,  to  the  number  of 
not  less  than  30,000,  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Oberlin  Academy  have 
learned  the  ideals  and  principles  of 
Oberlin,  and  have  gone  out,  free, 
fraternal  and  serviceable  citizens  of 
the  world. 

Into  the  foreign  field  they  have 
gone,  men  like  Nelson,  educational- 
ist of  Canton  ; men  like  Fred  Bridg- 
man, the  foremost  Christian  states- 
man of  South  Africa.  Into  the  work 
of  the  redemption  of  the  freedmen 
they  have  gone,  men  like  Charles  J. 
Ryder  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association;  William  T.  Holmes, 
President  of  Tougaloo  University. 
Into  the  courts  of  law  they  have 
gone,  men  like  Judge  Haddon  and 
Homer  Johnson  of  Cleveland,  George 
W.  Morgan  of  New  York,  Merritt 
Starr  of  Chicago.  Into  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  medical  profession  they 
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have  pressed,  men  like  Charles  E. 
Briggs  and  Dudley  P.  Allen.  Into 
national  politics  they  have  entered, 
men  like  Burton  and  Kyle ; into 
journalism  men  like  Firestone  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  Regal 
of  the  Springfield  Republican,  Has- 
kell of  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Into 
the  world  of  discovery  and  invention 
thev  have  gone,  men  like  Charles 
M.  Hall,  men  like  Robert  Millikan 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Into 
the  world  of  literature  they  have 
entered,  men  like  Gerald  Stanley 
Lee,  whose  recent  book  “Crowds” 
has  made  such  a profound  impres- 
sion upon  the  thinking  business  men 
of  the  country.  Into  the  world  of 
the  preacher  and  the  teacher  they 
have  gone,  by  the  scores  and  hun- 
dreds, men  like  John  R.  Commons 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
called  recently  one  of  the  indispensa- 
ble men  of  the  state ; men  like  our 
own  Professors  Hall,  Martin,  Mo- 


sher, Lutz,  Savage,  indispensable 
men  of  Oberlin. 

You  who  graduate  this  year  from 
the  Academy  graduate  from  a com- 
paratively small  school,  bu:  from  a 
great  school,  one  which  to  this  its 
last  hour  has  held  true  to  its  tradi- 
tions of  scholarship  and  of  charac- 
ter. You  are  citizens  of  no  mean  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  city. 

Mrs.  John  Henry  Barrows  said  to 
Mr.  Peck  the  other  day,  “The  Acad- 
emy cannot  die.”  That  is  a true 
word.  The  Academy  whose  record 
the  historian  may  trace  passes.  The 
Academy  which,  after  all,  is  our 
Academy,  will  live — live  in  institu- 
tions across  the  sea,  built  according 
to  the  pattern  shown  their  builders 
while  here  in  Oberlin ; live  in  the 
lives  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
those  who  are  and  are  to  be  leaders 
of  the  leaders  of  men.  This  is  the 
Academy  which  tonight  our  hope 
contemplates.  This  is  the  Academy 
to  which  tonight  we  swear  allegiance. 


ACADEMIC  PROCESSION 

Showing  Hi  rrict  I . Keeler,  '70.  First  VVomsm  Trustee  of  Oberlin  College 
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The  Alumni  Meeting, 

President’s  Annual  Survey. 

The  President  made  a report  cov- 
ering things  of  significance  of  the 
college  year,  September  to  June.  He 
spoke  of  the  various  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Trustees  and  Fac- 
ulty which  are  listed  in  the  report  of 
the  Trustee  meeting.  In  addition  he 
mentioned  the  present  practice  of 
listing  the  deaths  of  alumni  with  a 
brief  personal  history  in  the  Annual 
Report.  The  will  of  Frederick  Nor- 
ton Finney  provides  that  after  cer- 
tain annuity  interests  have  been  sat- 
isfied one  half  of  his  estate  shall 
come  ultimately  to  the  College.  Al- 
bert T.  Swing,  Professor  of  Church 
History,  retires  on  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  pension,  after  twenty- 
three  years  of  service,  which  has 
contributed  to  the  entire  life  of  the 
Seminary.  It  is  possible  that  Pro- 
fessor Swing  may  continue  his  work 
through  the  first  semester  of  the 
coming  year.  President  King  hopes 
to  make  a visit  to  South  America,  if 
it  is  possible  to  take  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence granted. 

The  closing  of  the  Academy  re- 
sults in  the  transfer  of  Professor 
John  T.  Shaw  to  the  department  of 
Classics  in  the  College;  Miss  Frances 
J.  ITosford  is  transferred  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  Chairman  of  the  Dean  of 
Women ; Miss  E.  Louise  Brownback 
is  transferred  to  the  College  depart- 
ment of  English.  Miss  Clara  L. 
Smithe  is  retired  on  a pension,  to  re- 
turn to  active  service  if  health  per- 
mits. Professor  John  F.  Peck  is  re- 
tired on  a pension.  The  College  un- 
dertakes to  provide  for  Academy  stu- 
dents who  are  within  a year  of  com- 


Monday  Morning,  June  12 

pleting  preparation  for  College;  sub- 
freshman classes  will  be  arranged 
for  the  purpose. 

An  important  change  has  been 
made  in  the  method  of  the  care  and 
investment  of  the  funds  of  the  Col- 
lege. The  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany becomes  “Endowment  Trus- 
tee,” acting  with  the  endowment 
committee  of  the  Trustees. 

The  Quinquennial  is  at  last  out.  a 
year  late.  An  elaborate  book  worth 
the  attention  of  every  alumnus.  The 
introduction — largely  the  work  of 
Mr.  G.  M.  Jones — is  an  important 
addition.  And  the  carefully  prepared 
indexes  make  the  work  valuable. 

The  appearance  of  the  campus  be- 
gins to  justify  the  outlay  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  Art 
Building  is  going  forward,  and  will 
add  to  the  appearance  of  the  east 
side  of  the  campus  square.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  building  may  be  fin- 
ished by  the  second  semester  of  this 
next  year.  Society  Hall,  which 
houses  the  studio  work,  can  be  re- 
moved during  the  summer. 

The  name  of  the  Theological  De- 
partment is  changed  to  “Graduate 
Department  of  Theology  of  Oberlin 
College.”  The  Theological  Depart- 
ment has  received  during  the  year, 
the  gift  of  $100,000  from  Mrs.  El- 
len S.  James,  whose  name  may  now 
be  mentioned.  This  is  one  of  the 
larger  gifts  of  the  year,  and  of  great 
moment  to  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

In  commenting  on  the  other  gifts 
to  the  College  during  the  year,  Pres- 
ident King  mentioned  especially  the 
gift  of  $100,000  by  Dr.  Dudley  P. 
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Allen's  will  for  the  Mrs.  A.  A.  F. 
Johnston  Professorship  of  the  His- 
tory and  Appreciation  of  Art,  which, 
with  the  generous  gifts  for  the  Allen 
Memorial  Art  Building,  makes  possi- 
ble the  new  development  of  that  de- 
partment. The  provision  of  $100,000 
from  the  Allen  estate  for  the  PIos- 
pital  and  Nurse  fund  provides  for 
one  of  the  most  important  needs  of 
the  College  and  community  which 
constitutes  the  topic  of  discussion  for 
the  Alumni  Meeting.  In  addition  to 
other  gifts  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Severance 
Allen  has  sent  a portrait  of  Mr.  L. 
PI.  Severance,  hung  in  the  Severance 
Laboratory,  a painting  by  Ernest  E. 
Taylor  now  in  the  President’s  of- 
fice, handsome  animal  heads  placed 
over  the  fireplaces  in  the  Men’s  Build- 
ing, and  a collection  of  Korean  pot- 
tery which  will  add  to  the  art  col- 
lections. From  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bald- 
win Woods  and  her  brothers  comes 
a bronze  clock  formerly  belonging  to 
Mr.  Baldwin  and  a marble  statue, 
“La  Penserosa” ; and  also  a statue, 
“Spring,”  for  some  other  building. 
The  six  classes,  191G-191S,  have 
given  a peal  of  bells,  now  installed, 
and  have  provided  for  clockwork  for 
ringing  the  peal.  Special  endowment 
funds  have  been  given  by  the  classes 
of  ’89  and  ’98  for  scholarships,  and 
the  Living  Endowment  Union  Fund 
has  been  used  for  scholarships  for 
the  present  year.  The  list  of  gifts 
to  the  College  during  the  school  year 
shows  a total  of  $118,034.67  for  en- 
dowment, and  a total  of  $120,166.61 
for  current  uses. 

The  College  plans  to  remodel  the 
Barrows  House  for  a dormitory  and 
social  center  for  the  Conservatory 
women.  The  plan  has  already  been 


discussed  in  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
Plans  for  a new  Methodist  Church, 
opposite  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  have  been  drawn  by  the  Gil- 
bert firm  and  are  under  discussion  by 
the  Methodist  body;  the  matter  of 
the  Methodist  Church  site  is  not  yet 
settled.  $5000  has  been  appropriated 
to  put  stacks  into  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary in  the  space  now  occupied  by 
the  Olney  Collection.  The  Auditor- 
ium plans  are  going  forward;  a 
union  of  the  two  Congregational 
churches  is  under  discussion ; the 
Trustees  have  authorized  the  use  of 
the  Auditorium  by  the  churches  in 
the  event  of  their  union.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert submits  sketches  of  a handsome, 
dominating  central  tower  to  be  placed 
west  of  Peters  Flail,  near  the  War- 
ner Gymnasium,  to  balance  the  mass 
of  the  Auditorium  if  it  be  erected  on 
the  east  side  of  the  campus  square. 
Sketches  for  a projected  group  of 
Seminary  buildings  were  shown. 

The  budget  provides  for  the  expen- 
diture of  $393,000  for  the  work  of  all 
the  departments;  it  is  a very  heavy 
budget,  including  a deficit  of  $35,000. 
When  it  becomes  available,  the  in- 
come of  the  Hall  bequest  will  pro- 
vide for  no  more  than  this  large 
deficit  and  the  projected  increase  in 
the  salary  scale. 

As  for  the  inner  life  of  the  Col- 
lege, the  Committee  on  Living  and 
Social  Conditions  has  had  a survey 
of  the  college  boarding  houses  made 
by  an  expert  and  has  made  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of 
conditions  both  in  College  houses  and 
private  houses ; the  housing  of  the 
men  has  been  considered,  and  an  ef- 
fort made  to  bring  the  upper  and 
lower  classes  more  in  contact  both  in 
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the  houses  for  men  and  the  houses 
for  women ; a visiting  nurse  for  the 
women  has  been  secured,  and  a small 
infirmary  established  for  slight  cases 
of  illness  among  the  women.  The 
Robins  meetings  were  very  helpful 
and  made  a powerful  impression  on 
the  school.  Shansi  Day  met  with  a 
generous  response.  The  Christian 
Associations  have  had  an  unusually 
good  year.  Valuable  work  has  been 
done  by  the  Women’s  League  and 
the  Men’s  Senate.  The  Men’s  Build- 
ing has  been  steadily  growing  in  use- 
fulness ; the  men  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  be  hosts  at  small  social  af- 
fairs in  the  attractive  suite  of  rooms 
in  the  west  end  of  the  first  floor  of 
the  Men’s  Building;  the  men  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 
The  Missionary  Volunteer  Band  has 
been  the  largest — 86 — in  the  history 
of  the  College.  The  Theological  De- 
partment has  been  a valuable  influ- 
ence and  help  in  the  life  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Irving  W.  Metcalf  made  a re- 
port as  Secretary  of  the  Living  En- 
dowment Union.  The  work  of  the 
L.  E.  U.  has  been  concentrated  in  the 
offices  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President ; the  fiscal 
year  has  been  made  to  correspond  to 
that  of  the  College,  closing  August 
31,  and  the  report  is  published  in  the 
Annual  Report.  Including  income 
of  the  special  fund  of  the  class  of 
’89,  the  prospective  annual  income 
has  been  increased  by  -$728.  The 
number  of  cancellations  is  small, 
amounting  to  but  $94.  About  one 
fourth  of  the  living  alumni  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Union ; while  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  number  will  be  sub- 
stantially increased,  it  is  not  a bad 


showing  as  compared  with  other  or- 
ganizations of  the  sort. 

Ti-iij  Care  of  Students  During 
Illness. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Leonard  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  intro- 
duced the  general  topic  for  discus- 
sion. He  chose  to  enlarge  it  to  in- 
clude report  on  preventive  and  hy- 
gienic measures  adopted.  Eye  tests 
are  to  be  added  to  the  routine  phys- 
ical examinations.  In  a short  time 
the  department  hopes  to  add  a course 
in  hygiene  which  may  be  elected 
without  college  work  in  physics  and 
chemistry  and  which  will  meet  an 
important  need. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  College 
and  community  is  a contagious  cot- 
tage. The  present  provision  is  ab- 
solutely inadequate,  as  the  prevalence 
of  scarlet  fever  has  shown.  And  this 
need  of  isolation  for  contagious  dis- 
eases will  not  be  met  by  the  Allen 
gift. 

In  discussing  the  provisions  for 
the  new  hospital,  plans  and  eleva- 
tions cannot  be  shown,  as  the  exter- 
ior is  still  under  discussion.  The  build- 
ing will  be  of  two  stories,  with  a high 
basement.  There  will  be  no  wards ; 
two  beds  in  a room  will  be  the  max- 
imum. This  makes  a much  more 
flexible  plan  for  accommodating  both 
men  and  women  in  a small  hospital. 
There  will  be  no  provision  for  a 
training  school  for  nurses,  as  the 
training  could  not  be  adequate.  The 
cost  of  caring  for  serious  illness  will 
be  slightly  higher  than  in  city  plants. 

In  meeting  this  cost,  Dr.  Leonard 
recommends  that  there  be  no  uni- 
form fee  charged  to  all  the  students. 
Instead  that  the  income  from  the 
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nurse  fund  be  used  to  make  the  act- 
ual charge  to  the  student  as  low  as 
possible,  with  provision  for  relieving 
self-supporting  students  from  pay- 
ment. 

For  minor  illnesses  and  for  conva- 
lescence it  is  expected  that  the  dwell- 
ing house  now  on  the  site  can  he 
made  available.  One  floor  can  be 
used  as  a home  for  the  nurses  and 
the  other  for  light  cases.  A daily 
dispensary  hour  might  well  he  inau- 
gurated without  interfering  with  the 
practice  of  the  town  physicians. 

Dr.  George  C.  Jameson,  ’90,  spoke 
of  the  influence  of  the  Allen  gift 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  phy- 
sicians and  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  names  of  three  men  will 
always  be  associated  with  the  new 
hospital : Dr.  Allen,  Senior,  so  long 
at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  Ober- 
lin  and  so  revered : Dr.  Dudley  P. 
Allen,  '75,  who  made  the  memorial 
possible;  and  Dr.  C.  PI.  Browning, 
’93,  who  put  so  much  of  his  energy 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life  into 
the  hospital  project  and  who  did  not 
live  to  see  it  realized.  Dr.  Jameson 
expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  in- 
spire the  village  to  better  care  for 
sanitation  and  prevention  of  conta- 
gion from  sources  inside  and  out- 
side the  town.  $1000  for  a health 
officer  instead  of  the  present  $100 
paid  is  greatly  needed. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Briggs,  ’93,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  urged  that  the  new  hospital  be 
organized  under  the  management  of 
a competent  board  who  should  be 
responsible  for  real  professional  ca- 
pacity in  the  work — especially  in  sur- 
gery— done  by  the  institution.  A 
suburban  hospital  is  often  a source 
of  a feeling  of  false  security  to  the 


laymen  of  the  community,  and  a con- 
stant temptation,  because  of  equip- 
ment at  hand,  to  some  physicians  to 
undertake  difficult  cases  for  which 
they  have  not  the  training,  nor  the 
skill.  They  do  not  always  apply  the 
medical  golden  rule — “Would  you 
submit  a member  of  your  own  fam- 
ily to  surgery  like  your  own?’’  There 
is  no  question  that  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Al- 
len’s hesitation  to  endorse  a move- 
ment for  a hospital  in  a small  town 
was  due  to  his  earnest  conviction  of 
the  great  danger  of  an  unrestricted 
hospital.  And  if  the  gift  is  used  in 
the  spirit  of  the  giver,  the  manage- 
ment must  see  to  it  that  there  is  ade- 
quate professional  control. 

Dr.  H.  Lester  Taylor,  ’0G,  talked 
of  the  difficulties  of  making  such  pro- 
vision effective  and  urged  that  the 
amount  of  illness  and  the  practice  of 
other  institutions  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  study.  The  speaker 
was  not  aware  that  such  study  of  the 
situation  had  been  provided  for. 

Dr.  N.  Stone  Scott,  ’95,  honorary, 
questioned  the  amount  of  provision 
that  had  been  made,  considering  the 
increasing  demand  felt  everywhere 
for  hospital  service.  The  import- 
ance of  laboratory  work,  and  of  so- 
cial service  work  in  connection  with 
a hospital  was  stressed. 

Leonard  P.  Bennett.  ’1G,  divided 
his  speech  into  two  topics:  preven- 
tion of  ill  health,  and  the  need  of  en- 
dowment to  lift  the  load  of  medical 
care  from  the  self-supporting  student. 
At  present  a few  weeks’  illness  is 
often  a calamity.  Pie  made  the 
speech  an  occasion  to  urge  the  needs 
of  further  endowment  for  the  ath- 
letic field  project,  spoke  of  the  heavy 
debt — $20,000 — on  which  the  Ath- 
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letic  Association  pays  interest,  and 
insisted  that  the  undergraduates 
could  not  understand  why  more  had 
not  been  done  for  this  enterprise  as 
compared  with  other  phases  of  the 
college  work. 

President  King  announced  in  the 
general  discussion  that  the  College 
had  made  arrangements  to  assume 
the  bills  of  self-supporting  students 
who  had  been  in  the  contagious  hos- 
pital with  scarlet  fever. 

A new  plan  for  class  reunions, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue, was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  alumni.  The  alumni  were  told 
that  the  new  Quinquennial  was  avail- 
able at  the  Secretary’s  office. 

The  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed for  the  year  1916-17 : President, 

Rev.  Archibald  Hadden,  ’77,  of  Mus- 
kegon. Michigan ; First  Vice-Presi- 

o o 


dent.  Dr.  Louis  L.  Nichols,  ’87,  of 
Brooklyn.  New  York;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  D.  Edgar  Morgan, 
’97,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Third  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wertheim. 
’07,  of  New  York,  New  York;  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  George  M.  Jones,  ‘94,  of 
Oberlin. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Liv- 
ing Endowment  Union  were  re- 
elected for  the  coming  year:  Presi- 

dent, Mr.  Homer  H.  Johnson,  ’85,  of 
Cleveland;  Secretary,  Mr.  Trving  W. 
Metcalf,  ’78,  of  Oberlin  ; Members  of 
the  Executive  Board,  Mrs.  P ranees 
D.  Tenney,  ’63,  of  Oberlin ; Dr. 
George  C.  Jameson,  ’90,  of  Oberlin  ; 
Mr.  Clayton  K.  Fauver.  ’97,  of  Cleve- 
land; Mr.  Charles  W.  Williams,  ’99, 
of  Cleveland  : Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  ’00. 
of  Oberlin;  Mr.  Grove  H.  Patterson, 
’05,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Meeting  of  the  Trustees 


The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege was  held  in  the  Administration 
Building  on  Monday,  June  12,  be- 
ginning at  9 :30  o’clock.  The  follow- 
ing trustees  were  present : President 
Henry  C.  King;  Dr.  Dan  E.  Bradley, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio ; Hon.  Theodore 
E.  Burton,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dr. 
Frank  S.  Fitch,  of  Buffalo,  New 
York;  Judge  Alexander  Hadden,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio ; Mr.  Thomas  Hen- 
derson, of  Oberlin;  Mr.  Homer  FI. 
Johnson,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Miss 
Harriet  L.  Keeler,  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio ; Mr.  Charles  H.  Kirshner,  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri ; Mr.  Amos  B. 
McNairy,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mr. 


Irving  W.  Metcalf,  of  Oberlin  ; Mr. 
Amos  C.  Miller,  of  Chicago,  Illinois ; 
Mr.  William  P.  Palmer,  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  ; Mr.  John  R.  Rogers,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Mr.  John  L. 
Severance,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio ; Mr. 
Merritt  Starr,  of  Chicago,  Illinois ; 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney,  of  Oberlin; 
Mr.  Lucien  T.  Warner,  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

The  trustees  approved  a budget  for 
the  year  1916-17  carrying  appropria- 
tions amounting  to  $393,000.  This 
total  includes  the  work  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  College. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board  of  Trustees  caused 
by  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Frederick 
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N.  Finney,  the  trustees  elected  Mr. 
Nathan  C.  Kingsbury  of  New  York, 
New  York.  Mr.  Kingsbury  is  a 
former  student  of  Oberlin  and  is  at 
present  Vice-President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  Company.  Fie  re- 
ceived an  honorary  A.M.  in  1915. 

Mr.  Hiram  B.  Thurston,  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  College,  was  elect- 
ed Treasurer  to  succeed  Mr.  James 
R.  Severance,  who  died  one  month 
ago. 

The  trustees  voted  to  approve  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  that 
the  attendance  of  students  in  the 
Conservatory  Department  be  here- 
after limited  to  400.  They  also  voted 
to  approve  the  recommendation  of 
the  Faculty  that  the  name  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  be  changed 
from  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 
to  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
of  Oberlin  College. 

The  trustees  granted  leaves  of  ab- 
sence for  the  year  1916-17  as  fol- 
lows : Dr.  Delphine  Hanna,  Di- 

rector of  the  Women’s  Gymnasium 
and  Professor  of  Physical  Training, 
for  the  second  semester ; Mr.  William 
D.  Cairns,  Associate  Professor  of 
Mathematics ; Miss  Mary  M.  Belden, 
Instructor  in  English.  President 
King  was  given  leave  of  absence  for 
the  second  semester.  The  following 
permanent  appointments  were  made : 
Mr.  Harley  L.  Lutz,  as  Professor  of 
Economics ; Mr.  Iderbert  A.  Miller, 
as  Professor  of  Sociology ; Mr. 
Harry  N.  Plolmes,  as  Professor  of 
Chemistry ; Mr.  W.  Frederick  Bohn, 
as  Assistant  to  the  President;  Miss 
Mary  Louise  Fowler,  as  Secretary  to 
the  President;  Miss  Frances  G.  Nash, 
as  Dean  of  Conservatory  Women 
and  Professor  of  Dramatic  Expres- 


sion ; Miss  Mabel  C.  Eldred,  as  In- 
structor in  Physical  Training.  The 
following  new  appointments  were 
made:  Mr.  Clarence  Ward,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  and  Apprecia- 
tion of  Art  and  Director  of  the  Art 
Museum;  Mr.  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Philosophy  and  Assistant  Dean 
of  College  Men;  Mr.  Fred  C.  Dom- 
roese,  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Ger- 
man ; Mr.  Ian  C.  Hannah,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  the  The- 
ological Department ; Mr.  Maurice 
Koessler,  as  Professor  of  Violin  and 
Ensemble  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music ; Mr.  Plarold  L.  King,  as  In- 
structor in  Flistory  and  Economics ; 
Mr.  D.  Paul  Maclure,  as  Instructor 
in  Physical  Education ; Mr.  Paul  FI. 
Fall,  Assistant  in  Chemistry;  Mr. 
John  E.  Snyder,  Instructor  in  Or- 
gan and  Harmony  in  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music;  Miss  Mabel  Harlow, 
Assistant  in  the  College  Library. 

Mr.  Clarence  Ward,  who  comes 
to  Oberlin  to  take  the  chair  of  the 
History  and  Appreciation  of  Art.  is 
a graduate  of  Princeton  University, 
from  which  he  holds  the  degree  of 
A.B.  (1905),  A.M.  (1906),  and 
Ph.D.,  magna  cum  laudc  (1914). 
He  has  been  successively  Lecturer, 
Assistant  Professor,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Architecture  in  Rut- 
gers College,  from  1907  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  Lecturer  on  Architec- 
ture in  Princeton  from  1908  to  the 
present.  He  has  been  a lecturer  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica for  two  years  past. 

Dr.  Ian  C.  Plannah,  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History,  studied  in 
Winchester  College,  1 888-92 : in 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1892- 
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95,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  with  the- 
ological honors.  His  degrees  in  ad- 
dition to  the  B.A.  mentioned  above 
are:  M.A.,  Cambridge,  1899;  D.C.L.. 
King’s  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, 1906.  He  traveled  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  other  parts  of  the  near 
east  in  1896  : was  master  of  the  Eng- 
lish School  in  Tientsin,  China,  1891- 
99;  lecturer  for  Cambridge  Univer- 
sitv  Extension  from  1899,  also  for 
Oxford  from  the  same  date;  Staff 
Lecturer  for  Cambridge  from  1901 ; 
Assistant  Master,  Michaelhouse,  Na- 
tal. S.  Africa,  during  1901;  Presi- 
dent of  King’s  College,  Nova  Scotia, 
1904-06.  Since  1906  he  has  been 
Staff  Lecturer  in  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity and  has  repeatedly  come  to 
the  United  States  to  deliver  lectures 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Committee  representing  Cambridge 
University.  Dr.  Hannah  is  the  au- 
thor of  a number  of  volumes  and 
articles  on  historical,  archaeological, 
and  other  subjects. 

Mr.  Maurice  Koessler,  who  comes 
to  Oberlin  as  Professor  of  Violin  and 
Ensemble  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  is  an  Alsatian.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Berlin  Hochschule  under 
Marteau,  and  was  for  two  years  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera 
House  Orchestra.  He  has  been  a 
teacher  in  Boston,  and  in  Berlin  un- 
der Marteau.  For  the  past  four 
years  he  has  been  a First  Violinist  in 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 


and  Philosophy  and  Assistant  Dean 
of  College  Men,  is  a graduate  of 
Oberlin  College  in  the  class  of  1911, 
and  received  the  degree  of  A.M. 
from  Oberlin  in  1912.  He  was  In- 
structor in  Philosophy  in  the  college 
in  1912-13  and  1913-14,  and  since 
that  time  he  has  been  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  Columbia  and  Chicago,  re- 
ceiving the  doctor’s  degree  magna 
cum ■ la-tide  at  Chicago,  June,  1916. 

Mr.  Fred  C.  Domroese,  to  be  As- 
sistant Professor  of  German,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, and  has  also  done  graduate 
work  in  the  same  institution.  He  has 
been  for  several  years  in  charge  of 
the  German  teaching  in  the  Manual 
Training  High  School  of  Indianap- 
olis. 

Mr.  Harold  L.  King,  Instructor  in 
History  and  Economics,  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Oberlin  College  in  the  class 
of  1905,  and  received  his  A.M.  de- 
gree from  Oberlin  in  1908.  He  was 
a graduate  student  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity from  1908  to  1910,  and  in 
the  University  of  Freiburg  from 
1912  to  1914,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.,  magna  cum  laude,  from 
the  latter  University  in  1914.  His 
teaching  experience  includes  one 
year  of  high  school  teaching,  one 
year  as  Instructor  in  History  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  one  year  as  In- 
structor in  Colorado  College,  one 
summer  in  the  Oberlin  Summer  Ses- 
sion, and  the  year  just  closing  as 
Professor  of  History  in  Upper  Iowa 
University. 
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College  Personals 


At  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  President 
King  was  given  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  During  the 
twenty-five  years,  the  University  has 
granted  but  five  such  degrees,  two 
of  which  were  given  at  this  present 
convocation.  June  20,  Colgate  Col- 
lege conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters.  After 
giving  the  commencement  address 
at  Radcliffe  College,  June  21,  Presi- 
dent King  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Hartford 
College.  June  22. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Kolbe,  A.B.  ’04,  died 


of  tuberculosis  at  the  Muirdale  San- 
itarium, Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin,  on 
April  10,  1916.  He  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  for  about  ten 
years,  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  Mr. 
Kolbe  was  much  interested  in  the 
College,  and  had  been  a regular  con- 
tributor to  the  Living  Endowment 
Union  and  the  Shansi  project.  In 
his  will  he  left  a bequest  amounting 
to  $200  to  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Me- 
morial Association.  This  bequest 
will  probably  be  used  as  the  nucleus 
of  a scholarship  fund. 


GROUP  FROM  SENIOR  CLASS  PLAY,  "PARLIAMENT  OF  WOMEN" 
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Honorary  Degrees  Conferred 


The  recipients  of  honorary  degrees 
were  presented  to  President  King,  by 
Dr.  Charles  H.  A.  Wager,  with  the  fol- 
lowing characterizations: 

Frances  Gulick  Jewett. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a great  pleasure 
to  present  to  you,  for  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  a lady  whose 
very  name  makes  her  a natural  recip- 
ient of  any  honor  that  this  College  can 
bestow;  whose  personality  has  won  for 
her  the  friendship  of  all  friends  of  the 
College;  and  who,  during  these  past 
years,  by  her  writings  on  one  of  the 
most  important  of  subjects,  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  in  sound  physical  hab- 
its, has  greatly  extended  the  circle  of 
those  who  respect  and  admire  her.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you 
Mrs.  Frances  Gulick  Jewett. 

Seabury  Cone  Mastick. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  Mr.  President, 
to  present  to  you,  for  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  a graduate  of 
Oberlin  College,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  a highly  important  division 
of  the  field  of  law.  A patent  lawyer  of 
eminence,  a writer  and  university  lec- 
turer on  chemical  patents,  he  has  be- 
come an  authority  not  merely  in  the 
legal  phases  of  his  subject,  but  in  its 
scientific  foundations  as  well.  I pre- 
sent to  you  Mr.  Seabury  Cone  Mastick, 
of  the  class  of  1891,  lecturer  on  Chem- 
ical Patents  at  Columbia  University. 

Rovillus  Rollin  Rogers. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate,  Me. 
President,  that  the  College  should  honor 
those  of  her  sons  and  daughters  who 
have  done  notable  service  in  the  field 
of  education,  especially  in  that  branch 
of  it  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
rest.  I have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  you  a man  who  has  been  for  twenty- 
six  years  a successful  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Jamestown,  New  York,  whose 
high  quality  is  recognized  by  educators 
throughout  his  state,  and  who  has  been 
pronounced  by  one  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men, “Jamestown’s  most  useful  citizen.’ 


I present  to  you,  for  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  Mr.  Rovillus 
Rollin  Rogers,  of  the  class  of  1876. 

Wii.laro  Livingston  Beard. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  posts,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  which  the  sons  of  Oberlin  are 
serving  their  generation  and  bringing 
honor  to  their  College  that  are  of 
higher  significance,  of  more  critical  im- 
port for  the  future  of  civilization  than 
an  educational  post  in  the  republic  of 
China.  So  fraught  with  possibility  is 
that  reticent  and  mysterious  land,  so 
pregnant  in  consequence  are  the  results 
of  her  entrance  into  the  life  of  the  west- 
ern world,  that  the  man  who,  in  any  de- 
gree, directs  the  higher  education  of  her 
citizens  wields  a far-reaching  and  incal- 
culable influence.  I have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  such  a man,  a graduate 
of  Oberlin,  who  for  twenty  years  has  been 
engaged  in  Christian  work  in  China.  As 
evangelist  and  teacher,  as  a pioneer  in 
the  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  the  province  of  Foochow, 
and  as  the  president  of  Foochow  Col- 
lege, a position  which  he  has  held  for 
three  years,  he  has  given  evidence  of 
such  administrative  power  and  such 
evangelical  consecration  as  have  made 
him  a marked  man  even  in  a field  so 
rich  in  talent  and  devotion  as  the  field 
of  Chinese  missions.  I have  the  honor 
to  present  to  you,  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  Rev.  Willard 
Livingstone  Beard,  of  the  class  of  1891. 

Frederick  Brainerd  Bridgman. 

Oberlin  College,  Mr.  President,  from 
the  beginning  of  her  history,  has  laid 
upon  her  children  the  obligation  of  pub- 
lic service,  and  especially  the  obligation 
to  help  those  who  are  least  in  a posi- 
tion to  help  themselves.  For  this  rea- 
son, she  has  a special  welcome  for  those 
sons  and  daughters  of  hers — and  they 
are  many — who  have  most  faithfully 
recognized  their  obligation  to  devote 
their  powers  and  their  training  to  the 
service  of  man,  which  is  the  service  of 
God.  I have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  you  a son  of  Oberlin  who  has  won  for 
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himself  high  rank  upon  her  roll  of  honor. 
For  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  in  South  Africa, 
and  for  two  years  has  had  charge  of  the 
critical  post  of  Johannesburg.  To  this 
work  he  has  brought  such  a wealth  of 
sagacity  and  devotion,  he  has  made  him- 
self so  completely  master  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  colony,  religious  and  educa- 
tional, economic  and  governmental,  that 
he  has  become  a power  not  only  in  the 
hearts  of  the  native  population,  but  in 
the  councils  of  their  official  masters. 
Such  a contribution  to  civilization  as 
this  is  a claim  to  recognition  which 
Oberlin  is  proud  to  acknowledge.  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Brainerd  Bridgman,  of 
the  class  of  1893. 

Walter  Rauschenhusch. 

There  are  few  questions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, confronting  our  generation,  more 
pressing  or  more  critical  than  the  ques- 
tion, how  our  inherited  civilization  can 
be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  new  so- 
cial order.  It  is  plain  to  everyone  that 
such  an  adjustment  must  somehow  be 
made.  It  is  plain  to  many  that  in  so 
momentous  and  difficult  a task,  the 
Christian  church  has  not  been  hitherto 
so  effective  as,  from  its  origin,  might 
have  been  hoped.  It  is  certain  that  the 
future  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Faith 
which  it  teaches  depends,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  the  courage  and  wisdom  with 
which  it  sets  its  hand  to  this  work.  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a man 
who  perceives  the  divine  necessity  as 
well  as  the  human  inevitableness  of  so- 
cial regeneration,  and  who  has  devoted 
his  great  gifts  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion to  the  task  of  awakening  the 
Church  to  a consciousness  of  her  urgent 
mission.  In  a day  of  divided  counsels 
and  uncertain  aims,  he  is  a prophet  of 
that  hoped-for  Christian  civilization 
which  he  has  called  “The  reign  of  God 
in  humanity.”  I present  to  you,  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the 
Rev.  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Professor  of 


Church  History  in  Rochester  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

William  Henry  Ryder. 

It  is  a great  satisfaction,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  welcome  back  a son  of  the  Col- 
lege who  is  crowned  with  years  and  the 
service  of  his  fellowmen.  It  is  an  es- 
pecial satisfaction  if  that  service  has 
been  performed  in  some  quiet  classroom, 
where  the  acclamations  of  the  world  are 
not  heard,  and  where  the  purity  of  the 
service  is  unclouded  by  any  shade  of 
self-seeking.  I have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  you  a graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege who  has  completed  a half-century 
of  loyal  sonship.  For  seven  years  a 
conspicuous  member  of  our  own  faculty, 
and  for  twenty-eight  years  a professor 
in  an  old  and  honored  school  of  the- 
ology, he  illustrates  that  blending  of 
careful  scholarship  and  broad  humanity 
which,  despite  change  in  the  aims  and 
methods  of  teaching,  still  characterizes 
and  must  always  characterize  the  best 
type  of  teacher.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I present  to  you,  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  Rev. 
William  Henry  Ryder,  of  the  class  of 
1866,  Professor  of  New  Testament  In- 
terpretation in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary. 

Katherine  Lee  Bates. 

It  is  eminently  proper,  Mr.  President, 
that  a college  of  liberal  arts  should  de- 
sire to  honor  the  service  of  pure  litera- 
ture and  its  beneficent  work  among  men. 
I take  especial  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  a lady  who  has  been  for  twenty- 
five  years  professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  a great  college  for  women  with 
which  Oberlin  has  long  had  close  and 
friendly  relations;  who  has  become 
known,  the  country  over,  for  her  ad- 
mirable contributions  to  the  literature 
of  travel,  dramatic  history,  and  poetry 
and  who  has  come  near  to  writing,  if 
indeed  she  has  not  written,  a truly 
national  hymn, — a hymn  which  ade- 
quately voices  the  triumphs  and  aspira- 
tions of  “America  the  Beautiful.  ’ It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I present  to 
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you,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters, 
Miss  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Wellesley  College. 

David  Grandisox  Fairchild. 

The  name  of  Fairchild,  Mr.  President, 
is  one  that  Oberlin  College  delights  to 
honor,  in  gratitude  for  the  service  of  that 
great  man  who  so  long  presided  over  her 
councils  and  who  infused  his  spirit  so 
deeply  into  her  life;  in  recognition  also 
of  the  many  other  bearers  of  the  name 
who  adorn  the  roll  of  her  alumni.  I 
have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  to- 
day a member  of  the  family  who  has 
added  new  distinction  to  his  name.  A 
botanist  of  high  rank  and  of  interna- 
tional reputation,  a widely  travelled 
agricultural  explorer,  a pioneer  in  the 
work  of  seed  and  plant  introduction  in 
connection  with  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  for  the 
last  ten  years  in  charge  of  that  import- 
ant work,  he  illustrates  that  admirable 
aspect  of  the  scientific  temper  that  for- 
bids the  investigator  to  be  content  with 
the  high  pleasures  of  research,  but  leads 
him  to  make  them  fruitful  for  the  hap- 
piness and  progress  of  mankind.  I pre- 
sent to  you,  for  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science,  Mr.  David  Grandison 
Fairchild. 

Robert  Russa  Motox. 

There  is  no  work  for  human  better- 
ment, Mr.  President,  in  which  Oberlin 
College  is  not  profoundly  interested. 
There  is  none  which  it  has  more  at 
heart  than  the  effort  to  make  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Republic  one  people,  with- 
out regard  to  birth  or  race  or  color.  1 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  today 
a man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
one  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of 
this  great  work.  He  has  undertaken  a 
task  which  for  the  difficulties  that  it  in- 
volves, the  responsibilities  that  it  en- 
tails, the  courage  and  skill  and  patience 
that  it  requires,  is  one  of  the  most  es- 
sentially heroic  of  our  day.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded a leader  whom  the  whole  country 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
devoted  of  his  time,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try recognizes  the  fitness  of  this  succes- 


sion. He  is  prepared  by  native  quality 
and  by  long  and  severe  training,  by 
breadth  of  sympathy,  hopefulness,  and 
supreme  good  sense,  to  perform  the  dif- 
ficult mission  of  interpreter  between 
two  races,  and  to  teach  his  own— that 
race  to  which  this  country  owes  a debt 
that  is  “still  owing,  still  to  pay” — the 
virtues  that  must  save  it  and  fit  it  to 
play  its  part  in  the  coming  age.  I have 
the  honor  to  present  to  you,  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws,  Major  Robert 
Russa  Moton,  principal  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute. 

H E NR  Y M ORGE  NTHAU. 

In  times  like  these,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  natural  that  this  College  should  de- 
sire to  relate  itself  in  some  fashion, 
however  remote,  to  the  heroism  and  the 
humanity  that  are  the  splendid  by-prod- 
ucts of  the  great  war  beyond  the  sea. 
We  desire  to  share  in  them,  if  only  by 
expressing,  in  a formal  and  public  man- 
ner, the  admiration  in  which  we  hold 
them.  And  when  that  heroism  and  that 
humanity  have  been  exercised  in  behalf 
of  those  whom  we  hold  dear,  our  desire 
to  record  our  gratitude  is  still  more 
keen.  I have  the  honor  to  present  to 
you  a man  to  whom  our  obligation  and 
the  obligation  of  the  whole  country  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  He  is 
a representative  of  the  best  tradition  of 
American  diplomacy,  the  tradition  of 
businesslike  despatch  and  straightfor- 
wardness and  scrupulous  honesty.  He 
has  served  not  only  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  his  own  land,  but  those  of  the 
empire  to  which  he  was  accredited. 
Amid  the  perplexities  and  dangers  of  a 
cosmopolitan  capital  in  time  of  war,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  by  his  cour- 
age, his  energy,  and  his  tact,  he  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  all  Europe.  The 
interests  of  nine  embassies  have  rested 
upon  his  shoulders.  Without  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  creed,  he  has  served 
everyone  who  claimed  his  help  and 
many  who  were  unable  to  claim  it.  He 
has  saved  countless  lives.  To  the  edu- 
cational and  missionary  enterprises  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire he  has  been  a mighty  and  effica- 
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cious  friend.  For  these  and  innumera- 
ble other  services,  he  has  laid  this  coun- 
try and.  in  a peculiar  sense,  this  College 
under  a heavy  obligation.  And  not  con- 
tent with  these,  he  is  now  bringing  to 
bear  his  immense  personal  influence 
upon  his  fellow-countrymen  that  they 
may  come  to  the  aid  of  the  suffering  in 
Europe  with  a gift  that  shall  be  at  once 
commensurate  with  their  prosperity  and 
expressive  of  their  humanity.  "Let  the 
whole  world  understand,”  he  has  said 
in  words  that  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, nor  too  fully  acted  upon,  "let 
the  whole  world  understand  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  profit  by  this  war.”  1 
have  the  honor,  Mr.  President,  to  pre- 
sent to  you,  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  the  Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau,  re- 
cently ambassador  of  the  United  States 
to  Turkey. 

President  King,  in  conferring  the  de- 
grees, said: 

Honorary  A.M. 

Frances  Gulick  Jewett. 

Translating  accurate  scientific  knowl- 
edge into  clear  and  simple  language  for 
the  better  health  of  a new  generation. 

Seabury  Cone  Mastick. 

Winning  a deserved  reputation  for  su- 
perior attainments  in  a highly  special- 
ized field  of  law. 

Rovillus  Rollin  Rogers. 

Through  many  years  an  able  and 
trusted  educational  leader  and  commu- 
nity up-builder. 


Sc.  D. 

David  Grandison  Fairchild. 

Highly  trained  scholar,  scientific  ex- 
plorer and  writer,  proved  benefactor  of 
a nation. 

Litt.D. 

Katherine  Lee  Bates. 

Discerning  student  and  teacher  of  lit- 
erature: author  of  deserved  repute,  voic- 
ing America’s  truest  longings  in  her  best 
national  song. 

D.D. 

Willard  Livingstone  Beard. 

Able  missionary,  organizer,  adminis- 
trator and  educator. 

Frederick  Brainerd  Bridgman. 

Missionary  statesman  and  religious 
leader,  counselor  of  whole  peoples. 

Walter  Rauschenbusch. 

Tried  scholar,  inspiring  religious 
teacher,  passionate  but  clear-sighted 
prophet  of  the  social  awakening. 

William  Henry  Ryder. 

Sound  scholar  and  effective  teacher, 
judicious  critic  and  skilled  interpreter 
of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

LL.D. 

Henry  Morgenthau. 

Able  and  distinguished  American  Am- 
bassador, champion  of  humanity  in  a 
time  and  place  of  unexampled  difficulty. 

Robert  Russa  Moton. 

High-minded,  wise,  tactful,  tolerant 
and  devoted  leader  of  a race. 


The  Alumni  Dinner 


Never  is  cool  weather  so  much  appre- 
ciated as  when  the  alumni  gather  around 
the  tables  for  the  annual  dinner  in  War- 
ner Gymnasium.  The  younger  classes — 
excepting  the  graduating  class — were 
served  in  the  smaller  room  and  their 
class  yells  furnished  a rather  novel 
obligato  to  the  "blessing”  in  the  main 
room.  Whether  or  not  they  eschew 


“grace”  entirely  is  not  known  to  the 
writer. 

President  King  presided  in  his  usual 
charming  manner.  Donald  Love  spoke 
for  the  graduating  class.  Seldom  has  a 
recent  graduate  spoken  with  such  dig- 
nity or  couched  his  thought  in  such 
well  chosen  language.  The  anniversary 
classes  were  represented  by  William  H. 
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Ryder,  ’66,  William  G.  Frost,  ’76,  and 
G.  B.  Siddall,  ’91.  Major  Robert  R.  Mo- 
ton,  of  Tuskegee,  very  gracefully  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  stand 
Oberlin  has  always  taken  on  the  race 
question  and  stirred  the  audience  by  the 
sincerity  of  his  manner.  David  G.  Fair- 
child  told  of  his  work  in  the  department 
of  agriculture  at  Washington.  He  left  his 
hearers  in  some  doubt  as  to  his  meaning 
when  he  described  himself  as  “the  last 
of  the  Fairchilds.”  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Croth- 
ers,  the  commencement  speaker,  spoke 
with  the  charm  which  all  who  have  read 
his  essays  expect  to  And  in  everything 
he  utters.  Miss  Katherine  Lee  Bates 


brought  the  greetings  of  Wellesley  and 
paid  a tribute  to  the  work  of  Oberlin 
women  on  the  faculty  of  that  college. 
The  singing  of  her  New  National  Hymn 
was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  features 
of  the  day.  Henry  Morgenthau  closed 
the  program  by  telling  of  some  of  his 
experiences  in  Turkey,  and  in  particular 
of  his  relations  with  the  missionaries. 
The  banner  for  the  best  float  in  the  par- 
ade on  illumination  night  was  presented 
to  ’06,  but  through  an  unfortunate  mis- 
understanding the  class  was  not  allowed 
to  sing  the  pean  of  victory  which  they 
had  prepared  for  the  occasion. 


Class  Reunions 


The  class  of  1891  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  reunion  at  Oberlin.  Class  head- 
quarters was  in  the  big  house  of  Mrs. 
Bertha  Pope,  163  East  College  Street, 
the  great  pink  and  green  banner  of  the 
class  shading  the  commodious  porch. 
Here  about  forty  members  of  ’91  had 
rooms  or  took  their  meals. 

Counting  those  who  had  entered  the 
class  by  marriage  or  by  birth  there  were 
present  first  and  last  about  seventy  per- 
sons claimed  by  ’91.  Sixty-eight  of  these 
were  at  the  reunion  supper  on  the  lawn 
of  Mrs.  James  F.  Siddall’s  residence, 
which  had  been  headquarters  at  previous 
class  celebrations. 

Oberlin  College  honored  four  members 
of  ’91  during  the  commencement.  W.  L. 
Beard  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  and  Seabury  C.  Mastick  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts.  George  B.  Sid- 
dall was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
alumni  banquet.  Clark  B.  Firestone  was 
honorary  marshal  of  the  academic  pro- 
cession. 

The  ’91  display  in  the  alumni  parade 
was  notable.  At  the  head  of  the  class 
was  an  automobile  float  in  which  Shake- 
speare, impersonated  by  Mr.  Mastick. 
was  represented  as  crowning  with  a 
laurel  wreath  the  spirit  of  ’91,  incar- 
nated in  Mr.  Siddall.  Behind  the  float 
marched  the  alumnae  of  ’91  and  their 


daughters,  wearing  pink  caps  and  sashes, 
and  the  alumni  of  ’91  and  their  sons 
wearing  green  caps  and  sashes.  Men 
and  women  were  driven  in  two  ranks, 
four  abreast,  by  the  small  boys  and  girls 
of  the  class,  who  handled  pink  and 
green  reins. 

The  reunion  was  ’91’s  largest  and  best. 
Mr.  Siddall  was  reelected  class  president 
and  plans  were  begun  to  celebrate  the 
30th  year  out  in  1921. 

The  tenth  reunion  of  the  class  of  1903 
at  Commencement  time  was  very  enthu- 
siastic. Class  headquarters  were  at 
Gray  Gables,  163  West  College  Street. 
The  class  register  shows  eighty-two 
names,  fifty  of  whom  are  bona  fide  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  There  was  not  an  idle 
moment  for  any  one  connected  with 
1906  during  the  commencement  season. 
Besides  the  affairs  especially  planned 
there  was  always  something  informal 
going  on  at  the  class  house,  such  as 
singing  in  the  evening,  or  just  talking 
over  old  times  while  a five-pound  box  of 
marshmallows  was  being  devoured,  or 
while  the  matron,  Mrs.  Haggerty,  served 
hot  chocolate. 

Monday,  June  the  12th,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Cairns  entertained  the  class  at 
their  summer  home  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  near  Huron.  There  the  class 
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album,  for  which  the  class  had  been 
asked  to  send  pictures,  was  exhibited; 
the  class  prophecy,  read  for  the  first 
time  at  Maumee  in  1906,  was  re-read;  a 
delicious  dinner  was  served. 

Tuesday  night  came  the  class  reun- 
ion dinner  at  Gray  Gables.  The  favors 
for  this  affair  had  been  sent  from  China 
by  Clara  Husted  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Kung. 
Letters  from  a number  who  could  not 
be  present  were  read  on  this  occasion. 
Mary  Uline,  recently  returned  from 
Bitlis,  Turkey,  gave  a most  interesting 
talk  concerning  some  of  her  exper- 
iences. 

After  the  dinner  came  President 
King’s  reception  on  the  steps  of  Fin- 
ney chapel,  after  which  the  Alumni 
Night  parade  took  place.  Naught-six 
was  represented  by  a Chinese  proces- 
sion. There  was  a jinrikisha,  drawn  by 
a coolie;  there  was  a sedan  chair,  car- 
ried by  two  coolies;  there  were  pen- 
nants of  blue  and  gold  on  long  bam- 
boo poles;  there  were  Chinese  lanterns 
galore;  there  were  Chinese  tom-toms 
and  gongs  of  various  kinds.  Every 
member  of  the  class  marched  dressed 
in  Chinese  costume  and  carrying  a Chi- 
nese parasol.  The  class  flag  headed  the 
procession.  The  idea  of  the  class  in 
this  celebration  was  expressed  by  a 
conspicuous  banner  bearing  the  inscrip- 


tion, "1906,  the  class  that  put  Shansi  on 
the  map  of  China.” 

The  College  this  year  offered  a ban- 
ner to  the  class  presenting  the  best 
“stunt”  in  the  parade.  It  seemed  to 
meet  with  general  approval  when  Pres- 
ident King  announced  at  the  alumni 
dinner  on  Wednesday  that  the  review- 
ing committee  had  awarded  the  prize 
to  the  class  of  nineteen  six. 

1911  held  its  fifth  reunion  this  year 
and  had  a class  house  at  Mrs.  Grace 
Wright’s,  100  Elm  Street.  Tuesday 
morning  there  was  a group  of  fifty 
who  went  at  six  o’clock  to  the  arbore- 
tum for  a class  breakfast,  but  which 
seemed  more  like  a picnic  of  college 
days.  The  reunion  supper  was  held  on 
the  porch  of  the  class  house  and  about 
fifty  were  present.  1911  made  a most 
military  appearance  on  reunion  night 
when,  led  by  a band,  they  marched  in 
their  red  and  white  uniforms.  During 
the  singing  on  the  chapel  steps  the 
class  repeated  their  annual  custom  of 
sending  up  a balloon,  but  this  year,  be- 
cause of  its  great  importance,  there 
were  three. 

After  alumni  dinner  each  and  every 
one  determined  that  nothing  would  keep 
him  from  the  tenth  reunion  and  he 
would  try  to  be  back  in  1917. 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Henry  Churchill  King,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Legal  Title:  “The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College” 


FINNEY  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL 


DEPAR  TMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  The  Theological  Seminary 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  The  Academy 


The  next  college  year  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  September  13,  1916.  The  Col- 
lege Offices  are  open  for  the  registration  of  students  on  Tuesday,  September  13.  No 
student  should  come  to  Oberlin  for  admission  to  the  College  or  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  without  previous  acceptance  of  high  school  credentials. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1916  will  begin  on  Friday,  June  16;  correspondence 
of  prospective  students  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Professor  S.  F.  Mac- 
Lennan. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  numbers  one  thousand  students.  Applica- 
tions for  admission  and  requests  for  catalogues  and  books  of  views  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  George  M.  Jones. 

The  Academy  Department  will  be  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 


OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  gf  MUSIC 

Offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study  of  music  In  all  Its  branches. 

Its  students  enjoy  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Oberlin  College. 


WARNER  HALL 

The  next  Conservatory  year  will  begin  September  13,  1916 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON  - - OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Summer  Session,  1916 

June  16-August  5 

Collegiate  courses  offered  in  Art,  Economics,  Education,  English  Composition, 
English  Literature,  French,  Geology,  Greek  Literature,  History  (Ancient,  Modern 
European,  American),  Latin,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychol- 
ogy, Sociology,  Zoology. 

Special  arrangements  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  in  Ohio  and  other  states. 

For  fuller  information  and  for  catalogue  write  to 

S.  F.  MacLENNAN,  Director 


181  Forest  Street 


We  are  Especially  Equipped  to  Economically  Handle 


High-Class 

Commercial  and  Social 
Stationery 


TM 

®(E>(S>  05  MP3 

(PfiSOOT  ^lnl®lP 

15  East  College  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


If  you  want  good  work,  let  the  Print  Shop  do  it 


HOBBS 

OBERLIN  East  College  Street 


The  most  popular  of  all  places  in  Oberlin  for 
CLASS  PARTIES,  BANQUETS,  RECEP- 
TIONS, REUNIONS 


All  College  Work 
A Specialty 

HOBBS 

OBERLIN  - East  College  St. 


An  Authoritative  Endorsement 


It  has  long  been  a source  of  some  pride  with 
us  that  more  than  one  hundred  A.  B.  Chase 
Pianos  are  in  use  in  the  Oberhn  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Some  of  these  instruments  are  new; 
some  of  them  have  been  in  use  over  twenty- 
five  years. 

Undoubtedly,  every  graduate  of  the  Conserv- 
atory has  received  instruction,  and  has  prac- 
ticed, on  an 

A.  B.  CHASE  PIANO 

As  a school  of  music,  the  Conservatory  ranks 
among  the  first.  Its  equipment  must  be  of  the 
highest  grade. 

That  the  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  has  been  such  an 
important  part  of  this  equipment  through  so 
many  years,  is  an  unqualified  endorsement  of 
its  supreme  excellence. 

May  we  tell  you  more  about  these  instruments? 
They  can  be  had  direct  from  the  factory,  or 
from  the  most  convenient  local  dealer. 

THE  A.  B.  CHASE  COMPANY 

NORWALK,  OHIO 


Shoes  for  Men,  Women! Children 


We  Handle 

All  Solid  Leather  Shoes 

BEHR’S  BOOT  SHOP 

15  North  Main 


"THE  IN  AT  I O IN 

WITH  ONE  EXCEPTION 

The  Nation 

is  the  only  American  periodical  that  has  the  rare  quality  of  atmosphere.  A very  few  read- 
ings will  bring  you  under  its  spell. 

$4.00  a vecir.  Send  $1.00  for  jour  months’  experimental  subscription.  Address 
20  Vesey  Street,  THE  NATION  NEW  YORK 


The  LatestWorkof  Henry  Churchill  King 

PRESIDENT  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


RELIGION  AS  LIFE  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.08 

'An  inspiring,  practical  and  stimulating  work  cn  a vital  subject  by  a rare  teacher 
and  experienced  leader  of  thought.” 

Other  Books  by  Henry  Churchill  King 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Challenge  of  Our  Times.  Cloth.  12mo,  $1.50  net ; by  mail,  $1.61 

"A  serious  and  wide  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  present  age.” — Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Ethics  of  Jesus.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.6t 

“A  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of  ethics.” — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Laws  of  Friendship,  Human  and  Divine.  Cloth,  12-mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $l.$i 

“A  book  full  of  sermon  themes  and  thought-inspiring:  sentences.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Rational  Living.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.S6 

Some  Practical  Inferences  from  Modern  Psychology. 

“Easy  to  understand  and  interesting  for  all  thoughtful  minds.” — Living  Chvrch. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology.  Cloth,  12m o,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.61 

“It  is  a book  that  the  busy  man  delights  to  read.” — Christian  Evangelist. 

Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.36 

"A  safe  guide  amid  the  mazes  of  theological  speculation."— Congregationalist. 

The  Seeming  Unreality  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.60 

"A  book  invaluable  for  the  provision  of  Christian  armor”’— Christian  Herald. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education.  Cloth,  l2mo,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.61 

“To  the  student  of  modern  educational  problems  these  addresses  will  be  of  interest  and  value.’ 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  64-66  Fifth  Ave„  New  York 


— The  Outlook. 


GOODRICH  HOUSE 

Accredited  by  State  Boards  of  Education  of  Ohio  and  many  other  States.  Offers 
a two-year  course  in  Kindergartening,  with  special  work  in  Primary  Methods. 

Observation  of  Montessori  School  taught  by  graduate  of  Dr.  Montesorri’s  school, 
Rome,  Italy. 

Meets  the  need  of  a means  of  earning  a livelihood  by  an  attractive  professional 
course  which  has  much  cultural  value. 

Advantages  of  a college  town.  Expenses  low. 

For  catalogue,  address  the  Secretary, 

MISS  ROSE  M.  DEAN,  Goodrich  House,  125  Elm  Street, 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

Printers  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 


ANYTHING  IN  PRINTING  FROM  A CARD 
TO  A BOOK 


29  North  Main  Street 


OBERLIN,  OHIO 


The  SOUTHWESTERN  SYSTEM 

OFFERS 

THE  BEST  SERVICE 
Plan  your  trips  our  way 

Call  on  Fred  Maddock,  Agent,  for  full  Information 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  and  Columbus  Railway  Company 

525  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Represent  the  best  in  piano  construction.  They  are  rich  in  tone,  re- 
sponsive in  action,  artistic  in  design,  and  so  thoroughly  built,  we  un- 
hesitatingly guarantee  them. 

If  you  are  musician  enough  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the 
piano  and  artist  enough  to  strive  to  attain  those  possibilities,  you  will 
revel  in  the  opportunities  the  Starr  Piano  offers.  It  is  an  in- 
strument that  lasts  a lifetime  and  passes  on  to  the  second  genera- 
tion unimpaired. 

The  Starr  Piano  Company 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices 

F^ichri)or)d,  Ind. 

Cleveland  Salesrooms — 1220-1224  Huron  Road 


Charles  M.  Stieff 

PiaQOS 

The  Pinnacle  of  Unexcelled  Excellence 

Established  1842 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


BanK,  with  Us  by  Mail 

Through  the  aid  of  our  “Banking  by  Mail”  Depart- 
ment, banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms,  societies  and 
individuals  may  send  their  surplus  money  to  us  with 
absolute  privacy  and  safety. 

4%  Compound  Interest  Paid 

Capital  and  Surplus  Resources 

$4,000,000  $34,000,000 

IGuardian 

Savings  Trust  Co. 

G uardia  n Bldg.-  CLEVELAND  - 322  Euclid  Ave. 


“Buckeye  Gray” 
Sandstone 

IS  QUARRIED  AT  SOUTH  AMHERST,  OHIO. 
ONLY  SIX  MILES  FROM  OBERLTN. 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT  THIS  FAMOUS 
QUARRY  AND  SEE  THE  STONE  NOW  BEING 
PRODUCED  FOR  THE  NEW  ART  MUSEUM. 

The  Ohio  Quarries  Company 

Citizens  Building 
CLEVELAND  - - Oh|IO 


